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ABSTRACT 



This packet contains lesson plans with real-life service 
projects that students can do throughout the school year, from September 2000 
to August 2001. The lesson plans in the packet provide teachers with 
flexibility to offer them to students as young as grade 5 and as old as grade 
12. The lesson plans, although essentially social studies, service learning, 
or civics lessons, can be used to enhance other skills, such as research 
techniques, problem solving, creative writing, and personal development. Each 
lesson plan in the packet features a variety of class activities, individual 
assignments, a real class service project that will be determined and 
implemented by the students, and reflection activities. Keeping a student 
journal is a component of all 12 -months' plans. Each lesson plan varies in 
time commitment; some require only one or two class periods, while others 
require as many as five class periods. The packet contains a calendar of 
"timely tips" and real-life service projects. Includes a list of resources. 
(BT) 
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Real-life service projects that 
your students can do throughout 
the school year, from 
September, 2000 - August, 2001 
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CAftH THf SPIRIT! 

...and make a world of difference every day of the year! 



Dear Teachers, 



Om * « educators solve to p*- ^ S'cun 
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history, English, science and . h • , in t f, e past decade 

S^SSass* 
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may choose to conduct t s .. i ntoanv subject area. 

\ incorporate service-learning p J f stu dents are in 

<— i*. 

art* memte* of society, we too wiUbemaking^ 
difference by teaching tomorrow’s leaders the skills 
instilling in them the desire to serve. 

Gerald Tirozzi 

Executive Director, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals 



'To foug/i often and much; to win the respect of intelligent people 
and the affection of children; to earn the appreciation of honest 
critics and endure the betrayal of false friends; to appreciate beauty, 
to find the best in others; to leave the world a little better; whether by 
a healthy child, a garden patch ora redeemed social condition; to 
know even one life has breathed easier because you have lived. This 
is the meaning of success. ” 



We’d Like 
to Hear 
From You! 



O 
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Have an idea you’d like to share, or a success 
story from your classroom? How did you make 
the most out of the Catch the Spirit community 
service calendar and lesson plans? Please 
contact us at 973-802-4568, or 
spiritcalendar@prudential.com . 



- Ralph Waldo Emerson 



What is service learning? 

“Service learning is an educational method that involves 
students in challenging tasks that meet genuine community 
needs and requires the application of knowledge, skills and 
systematic reflection on the experience.” 



National Youth Leadership Council 



The Essential Elements of Effective 
Service-Learning Practice 

Effective service-learning: 

(1) requires the application of concepts, content and skills 
from the academic disciplines and actively involves 
students; 

(2) engages students in tasks that challenge and stretch them 
cognitively and developmental^ 

(3) uses assessment as a way to enhance student learning as 
well as to document and evaluate how well students have 
met content and skills standards; 

(4) engages students in service tasks that have clear goals, 
meet genuine needs in the school or community, and have 
significant consequences for themselves or others; 

(5) employs systematic evaluation of the service effort and its 
outcomes; 

(6) seeks to maximize student voice in selecting, designing, 
implementing, and evaluating the service project; 

(7) values diversity through its participants, its practice, and 
its outcomes; 

(8) promotes communication and interaction with the 
community and encourages partnerships and 
collaboration; 

(9) prepares students for all aspects of their service 
experience including understanding their role, the skills 
and information required, safety precautions, and 
sensitivity to the people with whom they will be working; 

(10) includes student reflection as a central force in the 
f ulfillm ent of curricular objectives and is done before, 
during, and after service; 

(1 1) acknowledges, celebrates, and further validates students’ 



service. 



National Service Learning Cooperative 



The CATCH THE SPIRIT Lesson Plans 

The Catch the Spirit lesson plans were written to accompany the Catch the Spirit community service calendar. Each plan relates directly to the 
twelve profiles of past honorees of The Prudential Spirit of Community Awards, because we believe that young people will be motivated to 
volunteer if they are exposed to real-life examples of young people who have done so. 

The Prudential Spirit of Community Awards has thousands of examples of young volunteers. Since the program began in 1995, it has honored 
more than 25,000 young people in grades 5 through 12 at the local, state, and national level for outstanding acts of volunteerism. The twelve 
young people your students will read about in Catch the Spirit were named among the top ten youth volunteers in the nation between the vears 
of 1996 and 1999- 

To make the most of this unique educational tool, we suggest you post the calendar in a prominent location in the classroom. As you prepare 
each lesson, copy and distribute that month’s profile page (copy-ready profiles precede each lesson plan in this booklet), and instruct your 
students to read that month’s profile. For additional real-life stories about young volunteers, check out the list of current honorees at 
www.prudential.com. 



What subjects do these 
lesson plans cover? 

These lessons are essentially social studies, 
service learning, or civics lessons. Students 
will also learn or enhance other skills, such as 
research techniques, problem-solving, cre- 
ative writing and personal development. 
These lessons can also be used as an adjunct to 
history, language, science, or other subjects 
you are teaching for which these lessons would 
be timely and appropriate. 

Be creative! Home economics teachers may 
find Brandon Mulcunry’s community garden 
an interesting lesson for their students, and 
physical education teachers may want to 
expose their students to Kristen Deaton’s 
Anyone Can Softball story. Over in the English 
classes, teachers can use Pettus Randall’s Read 
and Lead program as an interesting lesson as 
well. 

History teachers may find unique lessons in the 
quotes featured on each page of the calendar. 
These quotes are from famous authors and 
public figures who either overcame great 
obstacles to achieve success, or who served 
their communities with great passion. The 
quotes, and the persons to whom they are 
attributed, make great lessons in themselves, 
and by adding a community service compo- 
nent, teachers are breathing new life into a 
history lesson. Check out the resource page 
for places to go to get more great quotes. 



Anything goes - community service can be 
incorporated into just about any lesson. It’s a 
fun and meaningful way to help kids learn the 
basics, and help them choose to help others at 
the same time. It’s also an easy and quick way 
for teachers to get that volunteerism message 
across without devoting an entirely separate 
lesson to service learning. 

What grade level are these 
lessons Intended for? 

These lessons were written to provide you with 
flexibility to offer them to students as young as 
grade 5 and as old as grade 12. You should 
evaluate the suitability of each component of 
these plans for your classroom by considering 
the maturity level of your students, the avail- 
able time commitment, school and commu- 
nity resources. Then, feel free to take our 
ideas and modify them to suit your audience. 

What do the assignments 
consist of? 

Each lesson plan features a variety of class 
activities, individual assignments, a real class 
service project that will be determined and 
implemented by your students, and reflection 
activities. Though each lesson plan includes 
certain assignments, in many cases your 
students are choosing their own assignments. 
Student input is a key component in all of these 
lesson plans, and as your class addresses each 
social issue, they will brainstorm projects to 
implement. The assignments, then, will come 
from these chosen projects. You’ll assign 
individuals, or groups, to assist in the various 



tasks involved to implement the service 
projects. 

In addition, keeping a student journal is a 
consistent component of all twelve months’ 
plans. Make the most of this journal by 
encouraging regular entries on a variety of 
suggested and free-choice topics, and by 
providing class time for writing, sharing and 
brainstorming ideas. Stress the importance of 
individual ideas. The best example you can 
provide is to use the allotted class time each 
week (or day!) to write and share your own 
journal entries while the students do the same. 

Using the newspaper or Internet as a prime 
information resource is key to many of these 
plans. Free classroom copies of your local 
newspaper are usually available by calling the 
main office of the paper a few days before 
they’re needed. Students may also bring their 
own copies from home or search the paper’s 
current issue (and database of back issues) 
via the Internet. 

How much time Is required 
to teach the Catch the Spirit 
lesson plans? 

Each lesson plan varies in time commitment. 
Some require only one to two class periods. 
Others require as many as five. Others incor- 
porate homework assignments that will 
stretch out over a week or more. 

But, the most important factor in determining 
time involvement will be the service projects 
you and your students choose. In most of the 
lesson plans, the service project is not detailed 
- that is for you and your class to determine 
based on what problems your individual com- 
munity is facing. In other plans, you are 
offered several choices from which to choose. 
Some projects require a bit of time each day or 
week over a period of weeks. Others involve 



Attention Community-Based Organizations 

The Catch the Spirit calendar and lesson plans can be an active component of youth 
leadership camps, scout activities, and other youth-oriented community programs. Review 
the materials, and modify them to best suit your needs. Then, share your successes with us. 
We’d love to hear how you made Catch the Spirit work for you! 



Do the plans have to be conducted in the 
month they are featured? 

These lesson plans do not have to be followed strictly. We provide you with 12 unique ways you 
can incorporate the concept of service learning into your classroom. If you really like the 
September lesson plan, but don’t have time in September, that’s fine. Use September’s lesson 
plan whenever you think it’s most appropriate for your class. We even give you ideas for 
switching lesson dates with ones that would also be timely for the subject matter. For instance, 
the following events can be great platforms for any lesson about community service: 



September 17 
September 24 
October 28 
November 5-11 
November 13 
December 5 
February 17 
April 22 - 28 



Citizenship Day 
National Good Neighbor Day 
Make a Difference Day 
Random Acts of Kindness Week 
World Kindness Day 
International Volunteer Day 
Random Acts of Kindness Day 
National Volunteer Week 



entire class periods until the project is com- 
plete. This is up to you. We have designed 
these lesson plans to provide you with the 
flexibility to present important lessons in ser- 
vice learning and volunteerism in the allotted 
time you have available. 

And, if you only have time to conduct one les- 
son plan all year, that’s great. Even one expo- 
sure to community service can encourage a 
young person to volunteer. You can even post 
the calendar and offer students extra credit for 
volunteering - without ever conducting a 
formal lesson. You’ll be teaching even when 
you’re not teaching. 

What about lesson plans in July 
and August? 

We’ve provided you with profiles and accom- 
panying lesson plans for all 12 months of the 
year. If you teach summer school, our July and 
August lesson plans may add some spice to 
your curriculum. Or, conduct these plans at 
other times throughout the year. You could 
also discuss ideas from the summer lesson 
plans as part of your year-end wrap up, and 
offer suggestions for how students can volun- 
teer during their summer break. 

How do I measure student 
achievement and provide 
grades? 

These lesson plans contain at least one con- 
crete opportunity for measuring student 
achievement. Measurement may take the form 
of research activities, individual or group 
reports, a written product intended for public 
use (letters to the editor, articles for the school 
paper, etc.), consistency in journal- writing, 
participation in a debate or class discussion, or 
creative artistic expression. 

Most importantly, though, is how each student 
progresses with their assigned responsibility 
for the chosen service project. You’ll also be 
grading_students on their personal develop- 
ment and lessons learned from their involve- 
ment in the service projects. Once the service 
project is selected, determine your own evalua- 
tion plan before beginning each assignment. 



Are there more service learn- 
ing resources, and calendar of 
events listings available? 

There are numerous organizations teachers 
can turn to for additional service learning 
ideas, lesson plans, and other valuable 
resources. Also, the many recognition days, 
weeks, and months we feature in the Catch the 
Spirit community service calendar are spon- 
sored by various associations who may offer 
special resources for your celebration of these 
events. We provide you contact information 
for as many of these organizations as we can in 
the Resource Listing in the back of this book- 
let, or in the calendar itself. 

Where can my students 
get more information 
about volunteering? 

There are many national organizations that 
welcome young volunteers, and we provide a 
list of many in the calendar. We suggest you 
share this with your students so you may fur- 
ther direct them toward an organization that 
suits their needs. 

Some students have a passion for helping- 
others, but don’t know where to start. “Catch 
the Spirit: A Student’s Guide to Community 
Service,” is a helpful resource for young peo- 
ple who need direction. It was produced by 



The Prudential Spirit of Community Initiative 
with cooperation from the United States 
Department of Education. Get a copy on the 
web at www.prudential.com/communitv/ 
spirit/volunteer , or write to The Consumer 
Information Center, Department 506E, 
Pueblo, Colorado, 81009. 

School, parent and community 
recognition and participation 

School and community involvement in service 
learning is an essential element to success. 
And recognition of students’ volunteerism 
provides the additional motivation for them to 
choose to volunteer in the future. 

Most of our lesson plans aim to involve mem- 
bers of the school and the community by invit- 
ing guest speakers to address the class, and by 
conducting certain projects such as canned 
food drives. However, we encourage a regular 
involvement in order to validate your student’s 
work and to encourage others to volunteer. 
For example, invite the local press to observe 
your class researching, developing, and 
implementing a community service project. 
Have your students coordinate a volunteer 
expo at the school for the - benefit of fellow 
students and the community. Secure your 
principal’s approval to post your students’ 
work in common areas for other students to 
see and inquire about. Invite parents to join in 
a community service project at least once 



during the year. 



The Prudential Spirit of Community Awards 

Most of all, when your school participates in The Prudential Spirit of Community Awards and nominates a student for recognition, you are 
sending a powerful message to everyone that volunteering is an honorable choice students make. Don’t forget to encourage those students 
who are volunteering to apply for The 2001 Prudential Spirit of Community Awards. The deadline for students to submit applications is 
October 3 1 , 2000, and your school must select an honoree for state-level judging by November 7. To receive a packet of materials on The 
Prudential Spirit of Community Awards, complete and send back the tear-off reply card on the back page of this booklet, or write to 
sni ritcalendar@nnidential.com . Complete instructions can also be found at www.prudential.com/community. 
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September, 




“No act of kindness, no matter how small, is 
ever wasted.” 

Aesop 

• 3 : 

“Seems like there was always something going on across 
the street at the high school - sirens, police cars, flashing ^ 
lights, gangs, drugs, even kids smoking and drinking right 
outside the fence of our school and then throwing their trash TO 
on our playground. It wasn’t right,” says Gabriella Contreras, « 
of Tucson, Arizona, then nine years old. “My friends and I were 
going to be students at that high school in a few years, but none 
of us wanted to attend a school that wasn’t safe. I knew that 
somebody had to do something that would promote peace and 
end all the violence and hatred.” 

That “somebody” was Gabriella. Gabriella wanted to spread 
a message of peace. She gathered a small group of friends who 
got to work one afternoon making signs saying “Stop the 
Violence,” “We Want Peace,” and “Say No To Drugs.” The next 
morning they held the first peace march ever seen in front of 
Roskruge School. The response? Great! 

“I decided to hold weekly meetings during lunch to talk about 
projects that would promote peace and help kids use their time 
and energy in positive ways. Sometimes people made fun of 
us, but I didn’t care.” Club B.A.D.D.D. (that means “Be Alert 
Don’t Do Drugs”) was there to do good. 

That was five years ago. Since then, Club B.A.D.D.D. has 
organized an amazing number of community service projects, 
including food and clothing drives, school cleanups, annual 
peace marches, an anti-drug art gallery, recycling campaigns 
and a citywide youth volunteer summit. They’ve held bake 
sales, auctions and talent shows to raise money for library 
books, field trips, eyeglasses for needy kids and even a baby’s 
heart operation. “Today more than 500 people are involved in 
Club B.A.D.D.D. events - and we’ve become the "cool” 
thing to do at school!” 




Gabriella was a National Honoree in The 1999 Prudential 
Spirit of Community Awards. She is now a youth 
spokesperson for the Hispanic Youth Conference, and 
speaks nationwide about Club 3.A.D.D.D. and violence 
prevention. 



And The Spirit Is Catching... 

September is National School Success Month. Minnesota’s Nathan Bertelsen, 18, wanted to teach at-risk elementary students in inner 
city Minneapolis that learning was fun. He pioneered “Backpack Tutors,” a group of trained student volunteers who make weekly visits to 
elementary schools in urban Minneapolis. 

September is Library Card Sign-Up Month. 1 7-year-old Laura Berman wanted to share her joy of reading with third graders in North 
Kingstown, Rhode Island. She developed a library awareness project that included a classroom program, personal library cards and a 
free tee-shirt (purchased with donations) with the slogan: “Your library card. ...don’t leave home without it!” 
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September, 20 



Gabriella Combats Violence 



Subject Matter 

Civics, creative writing, current events, problem solving, research, 
service learning 




Materials 

Construction paper, markers, highlighters or crayons, white board or 
butcher paper, library and Internet access (if possible) , copies of 
current local newspapers, student journals. 

Overview 

Students are asked to write a short journal entry describing how safe 
they feel at school. After sharing their answers via class discussion, 
Gabriella Contreras' profile is read to the class. Further discussion 
centers on what Gabriella did to promote peace, plus any other ideas 
students can brainstorm on their own. Students then select and 
implement a service project intended to promote peace. 

Dav 1 

Class Activity 

"Do I feel safe at school?" Ask students to write a short journal entry 
answering that question, then allow approximately ten minutes of 
class discussion time to share their answers. Keep a brief written 
record of class responses on the white board or butcher paper. Read 
Gabriella's profile to the class. What did Gabriella do to promote 
peace? Was she working for short or long-term solutions? Discuss. 
Ask students to brainstorm (individually or in small groups at teacher 
discretion) other ideas that would promote peace at their school and 
in their neighborhood. Discuss these ideas. 

Assignment 

Students are to review newspapers and magazines for articles, 
advertisements, editorials or letters that promote peace, non-violence 
and positive contributions to the community. Students then write a 
journal entry explaining how they would promote peace. 



Service Project 

Call on students to share their ideas for promoting peace. Brainstorm 
additional ideas and select one. Could it work? How would it work? 
Who would need to be involved? Encourage volunteers to draw up 
your project’s action plan based on class input. Assign each student, 
or groups, to particular tasks. What additional research is needed? 
Do you need special materials? Be sure to involve other students, 
parents, and members of the community. 




Reflection Activity 



Once the service project has been implemented share experiences 
during class. Ask each student to write one sentence in their 
journals summarizing how they felt during the project. Read 
sentences aloud, and discuss. How can students maintain a peaceful 
environment all year long? Keep a class "Peace Journal," recording 
individual and small group volunteer efforts, random acts of 
kindness, stories in the school newspaper highlighting the positive 
efforts of students and staff, and a "Peace Graffiti" page for any ideas, 
quotes, stories, or anonymous words of thanks. 

Additional Ideas 



(1) Give each student one large sheet of construction paper. 
Students are to design a poster promoting peace and non- 
violence. Collect and share each student's poster. Arrange a 
student "Peace and Non-Violence Art Gallery" in the classroom 
or somewhere around the school. 

(2) With permission from school administrators, organize a class 
"Peace March" before school or during lunch. 

(3) Using the library and/or Internet resources, ask students to find 
stories and biographies of famous people in history who 
worked for peace and non-violence. Share findings with the 
class. Start a "Peace Quotes" bulletin board or wall border 
with quotes from these individuals. 

(4) Ask students to write notes of gratitude to strangers who've 
done something to promote peace and non-violence. Send the 
notes. 



Also in September: September 15 is International Literacy 
Day. As part of a reading or language lesson, ask students to 
tutor elementary children from an underserved area. 
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October, 2000 



“Do not wait for leaders; do it alone, 
person to person.” 

Mother Teresa 



Brandon Mulcunry has been a Boy Scout since the second grade, 
so volunteering has always been a part of his life. Clothing 
drives, building projects, park clean-up days. You name it, he’s 
done it. 

So why did he decide to plant a garden? 

Do a math problem and you’ll understand. 

St. Elizabeth’s House serves over 200,000 meals each year to 
needy people in Hartford County, Connecticut. Its annual budqet? 
$39,000. 

Divide $39,000 by 200,000 meals for hungry men, women and 
children. That’s less than 20 cents per meal. 

Get it? Brandon did. 

His Scout troop and their families volunteered to help plant, 
water, weed, pick and deliver the produce. They rented a plot of 
land from the city for $25. Then, Brandon made a list of 
everything required for a large garden like seeds, tools and 
fertilizer. He looked up the addresses and phone numbers of 
companies selling those products, then got busy writing letters 
and making phone calls. The response? “Everything we needed 
was donated.” Brandon was in business - the garden business. 

Was it easy? “No, but it was worth it.” After four months of 
pulling weeds, watering, and fighting beetles on the eggplant 
vines and mold on tomato plants, they started harvesting. “We 
picked tomatoes, peppers, string beans, zucchini, eggplant, 
beets, squash, turnips, lettuce, parsley, and basil - over three 
tons of vegetables.” 

“I planted a garden because I thought it might help some 
needy people,” says Brandon. “As we delivered boxes of 
produce every week, I had a chance to put real faces on the 
people I was helping. Seeing the smiles on the men, women, and 
children at that shelter made me realize that I wasn’t just 
cultivating a garden of tomatoes, beans and peppers - 1 was 
helping others grow a garden of life.” 




tAen ofLif. 



Brandon was a National Honoree in The 1997 Prudential Spirit of 
Community Awards. Now a senior in high school, Brandon is teaching 
younger members of his Scout troop to assume responsibility for the 
“garden of life ” when he leaves for college in the fall of 2001. 



And The Spirit Is Catching... 

Happy Halloween! “Trick or Treat So Others Can Eat!” is what people hear in Westminster, Colorado, on the day before Halloween. 18- 
year-old Dawn Stockwell created this special canned food collection drive when she found out that Westminster’s Food Bank of the 
Rockies faced a serious shortage of food for homeless and needy people. 

October 8-14 is Fire Prevention Week. 13-year-old Cory Snyder of Bowie, Maryland organized a children’s fund-raising campaign called 
Project Rescue Vision” and collected more than $25,000 to buy an Infrared Imaging System (IRIS) for local firefighters. Having this 
equipment means firefighters can see through smoke and darkness to find people - and save lives. Later, his brother Brock led another 
effort to provide more life-saving equipment. 
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Brandon’s Garden of Life 



Subject Matter 

Civics, creative writing, personal development, research, service 
learning, social studies 

Materials 

Student journals, access to library and/or Internet research 
materials, paper and pencils, white board or butcher paper, markers 



Overview 

Students are asked to describe what it’s like to be hungry. Small 
groups research the hunger problem in their local community or 
state, and then report their findings to the class. A speaker from a 
local food bank or homeless shelter addresses the class. Students 
brainstorm and implement a service project to help alleviate hunger 
in their community. 

Preparation 

Contact the director of a local homeless shelter or food bank. 
Schedule either a guest speaker or time for a small group of students 
to visit the shelter. 



Day 1 

Class Activity 

Read Brandon Mulcunry’s profile to the class. Has anyone in the 
class ever missed lunch or gone a whole day without food? If you’re 
hungry and smell hamburgers or fresh cookies in the school 
cafeteria, how does your body react? What do you think? What does it 
feel like? What if you can’t have any of that food? What would that 
feel like? 



Assignment 

Ask students to write a short journal entry describing how it feels to 
be hungry from both a physical and emotional viewpoint. 



Day 2 

- Class Activity 

Divide the class into small groups. Using current newspapers, 
magazines, the library or Internet resources, research the problem of 
hunger in your community or state. What is being done to alleviate 
the problem, and who’s working on it? Ask each group to be ready to 
report its findings to the class. Record useful statistics, comments, or 
other findings on the white board or butcher paper. Keep a list of 
solutions on a separate section of the board or paper. 



Day 3 

Class Activity 

Guest speaker talks to class about his or her work as a shelter 
volunteer or staff member, presenting the hunger and homeless 
problems of the community. Ask students to take notes, and allow 



0 





time for questions. If a small group has visited a shelter, the group 
should present its findings at this point. Again, ask students to take 
notes, and allow time for questions. 

Assignment 

Brandon Mulcunry planted a real garden of life, but there are other 
ways to help feed hungry people in the community. Lead a class 
discussion of possible ways students can help, either individually or 
as a group. Refer back to research findings and the speaker or small 
group presentation. As a homework assignment, ask students to 
write a short journal entry describing how they as individuals can 
make a difference or plant their own garden of life. 

Service Project 

Share students’ ideas for solving the hunger problem in their 
community. Can these ideas be implemented? Has anyone done it 
before? Take a vote by anonymous ballot to determine which idea 
the class would like to pursue. Once the project is selected, divide 
the class into work groups and assign tasks. Dedicate class periods 
to make planning decisions and provide status reports. Students 
should prepare journal entries throughout the process. Implement 
the project involving as many members of the school and community 
as possible. 



Reflection Activity 

Once the hunger project is complete, ask students to write a thank- 
you letter assuming the position of a homeless person who 
benefitted from the service project. Read letters aloud, and discuss. 

Additional Ideas 



(1) Encourage students to volunteer to serve a meal at a local 
homeless shelter. Offer extra credit" for" i those - whcTdo - 

(2) Plant a garden on school property with assistance from the local 
garden club or nursery. Donate the harvest. Contact the National 
Gardening Association at www.garden.org for more information 
on youth garden grants. 



Also in October: Daylight savings time ends on October 29. 
Offer extra credit to students who help younger children learn 
to tell time. ^ q 
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“If you want happiness for an hour, take a nap. 
If you want happiness for a day, go fishing. If 
you want happiness for a year, inherit a 
fortune. If you want happiness fora lifetime, 
help someone else.” 

Old Chinese Proverb 



Have you ever counted all the shoes in your closet? There are 
brand-name sneakers (two or three pairs), the flats and loafers, 
dress shoes and yeah, girls, all those pairs of high heels in 
different heights that coordinate with all those outfits. 

Have you ever met anyone who’s never, ever had a new pair of 
shoes? Eric Perlyn has -- and it changed his life. 

Eric was 1 3 when he started “Stepp’n Up,” a program that 
provides new shoes for needy children. Using gift money he’d 
received at his bar mitzvah, Eric took a family of 6 young boys 
shoe shopping. 

It was an amazing afternoon. “As each was fitted, he’d look at 
his shoes, smile, then leap from his chair to march, stomp and 
whirl all over that shoe store. I knew then and there that I had to 
do this for more kids.” 

“Shoes do more than cover feet, you know,” Eric says. “They 
play a significant role in how children feel about themselves. To 
many kids, new shoes mean the beginning of a sense of pride 
that they’ve never had. So many people take shoes for granted, 
but to these kids a simple pair of shoes can mean the world.” 

Each year Eric calls a local social services agency to get the 
names, ages and shoe sizes of 200-300 needy kids. Then he 
visits local shoe stores, writes manufacturers, speaks to civic and 
charity groups asking for cash donations, and organizes other 
students at his school to help “shoe” needy feet. 

Shoes? Who would have thought? 



And The Spirit Is Catching... 

November is Great American Smokeout Month. 18-year-old Derek Swierczek (Palatine, Illinois) wanted to help stop underage smoking. 
He created and led a student anti-smoking campaign, persuading local government officials to have cigarette vending machines 
permanently removed from his town. 

November 21 is National Stop the Violence Day. After reading about school shootings across the United States and then witnessing 
violence in his own neighborhood, 12-year-old Theo Milonopoulos and his brother Niko (Los Angeles, California) gathered over 10 000 
kids’ signatures on a petition asking the L.A. City Council to ban the sale of bullets in Los Angeles. 



Eric Perlyn was a 1996 Prudential Spirit of Community National 
Honoree. Now a senior at Duke University, he's extended the "Stepp’n 
Up" program to North Carolina, distributing over 2,000 pairs of shoes 
to underprivileged children in the Durham area. 
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Eric isStepp’n Up 




Subject Matte r Service Project 

Civics, creative writing, personal development, service learning 



Materials 

Newspapers, Web access, student journals 

Overview 

Students are asked to reflect on how someone else said or did 
something that either helped them accomplish a task or just made 
them feel good (i.e. compliments, favors, unexpected acts of 
kindness, etc.) The class reads Eric Perlyn's profile. A speaker shares 
his or her story. Students are asked to perform 4-5 small acts of 
kindness over a period of two weeks. 

Dav 1 

Class Activity 

Read Eric Perlyn’s profile to the class. How did Eric show kindness? 
Why? Arrange for a senior citizen, parent, social services worker, 
counselor, foster parent or public figure to speak to the class about 
the small, unexpected acts of giving and kindness that have helped 
that individual lead a happy, productive life. Allow time for 
questions. Why do you think this person did what he or she did? What 
was unique about the act of kindness? 

Assignment 

Students are asked to write a short paragraph in their journals 
describing how someone made them feel special. What did that 
person do? How did the act affect the student? Did the student’s life 
change because of it? 

Dav 2 

Class Activity 

Review the assignment. Encourage volunteers to share their stories. 
Do they think they would also feel special if they were the ones 
performing the acts of kindness? Do they know of any one person or 
group who could use some help? Conduct ji_newspap_CT_and Internet 
search on class time to identify local residents who are in need of a 
helping hand. 



For each student, make 4-5 paper cut-outs of a shoe. Review the 
students’ lists of people in need, and their ideas for lending a hand. 
For each person they’d like to help, create a shoe with that person’s 
name and the special thing the student will do for each person. Give 
students 1-2 weeks to perform their acts of kindness. As each act is 
complete, the student posts the shoe around the classroom in a 
designated area. 

Reflection Activity 

At the end of the 2 weeks, take a look around the room. How many 
shoes are posted? Did everyone step up to the challenge? What 
difficulties did the students face? How did they feel after performing 
each act of kindness? Ask students to reflect on the experience in 
their journals as well. 

Additional Idea 

Make random acts of kindness a year-round task for your students. 
Keep a supply of blank shoes on hand for students to decorate and 
post throughout the year. Count the shoes at the end of the year and 
discuss. 



Also in November: National Stop the Violence Day is 
November 22. As part of a current events lesson, ask students 
how they would put a stop to school violence. Then implement 
the ideas as a class. 




Assignment 

Students are to fist the names of people they would like to help, and 
how they plan to do so. Ideas should be simple, such as helping a 
senior citizen with household chores, or taking a young child to the 
park. 
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“The greatest grace of a gift, perhaps, is that it 
anticipates and admits of no return. ” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 



Everybody in the small Appalachian community of Ironton, Ohio, 
knew Emily’s Grandma. “She always had a few extra dollars in 
her purse to give to somebody whose baby needed medicine or 
to help a homeless family buy winter coats for their kids,” Emily 
remembers. “My Grandmother never forgot what it was like to be 
poor. She worked her whole life, volunteered many hours each 
week and gave away at least half her salary. My Grandma was 
the kindest person I’ve ever met.” 

When Emily’s grandmother died, Emily decided to honor her 
memory by continuing her volunteer work with needy children and 
their families. “I wanted to find a way to remember Grandma’s 
spirit and goodness,” Emily said. "I decided that Christmas was a 
good time to start.” 

Emily and her mother compiled a list of everyone they knew 
who’d grown up in the Appalachian mountain area, then sent 
each person a letter asking for donations of clothing, toys, books, 
canned food, and money. “Since these people had first-hand 
knowledge of the need, I was pretty confident of their response,” 
Emily recalls. She also wrote letters to local stores and other 
businesses, called the newspapers, and spoke to church and 
community groups. 

During that first Christmas, Emily provided Christmas gifts, food, 
clothing and other items to over fifty needy families. Since then, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in goods and services have 
been donated to “Grandma’s Gifts,” the non-profit foundation 
Emily started to continue her grandmother’s legacy. “Grandma’s 
Gifts” also helps provide eyeglasses, medical and dental care, 
camp scholarships, and books to school libraries and individual 
children in Appalachia. Teen volunteers from Emily’s high school 
write letters to their Appalachian “Book Buddies,” encouraging 
them to read and learn. 




The best part for Emily? “The little things,” she answers. “I’ve 
seen children who’ve never owned a book, visited a library, or 
been inside a fast-food restaurant. We’re giving these kids tools 
to help create a better life for themselves - and the knowledge 
that someone cares for them.” 

“Just like my Grandma,” she adds with a smile. 

Emily was a National Honoree in The 1996 Prudential Spirit of 
Community Awards. In 1999, “Grandma’s Gifts” provided Christmas 
presents to more than 500 children. 



And The Spirit Is Catching... 

December 1 is World AIDS Day. 13-year-old Jamie Morales (Wichita, Kansas) lost her mother and two other close relatives to AIDS. 
She now speaks to other students and community groups about both preventing HIV and AIDS and its impact on children like her. 

December is National Drunk and Drugged Driving Prevention Month. 18-year-old Joshua Hewitt (Perry, New York) staged a simulated 
traffic accident in front of his high school to graphically demonstrate the horrors of driving under the influence of drugs or alcohol. 
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Emily's Gifts Go Far 

Subject Matter 

Civics, creative writing, personal development, service learning 



Materials 

Paper, pencils, reproduced copies of a “Family Giving Tree,” student 
journals, white board or butcher paper, markers 

Preparation 

Contact a neighborhood elementary school to get the names of 
students in a primary level class for the "Book Buddies" project in 
this unit. 

Overview 

After reading and discussing Emily Douglas’ profile, students are 
asked to reflect on the gifts or legacies each member of their family 
has given them as they create a personal "Family Giving Tree." A 
journal entry lists the legacies each student would like to leave to his 
or her family, friends and the world around them. The class then 
selects a service project to provide material gifts to those in need. 
Reflection focuses on how the giving of a material gift also includes a 
non-material gift of self. 



Day 1 

Preparation 

Create a "Family Giving Tree" by drawing a large tree, with large 
leaves. Make copies. 

Class Activity 

Read and discuss Emily’s profile. What is a legacy? Are legacies 
always material items? Discuss. Ask students to reflect on the non- 
material gifts (or legacies) each has received from members (living 
or dead) of their family. 

Assignment 

Using the "Family Giving Tree" handout, ask each student to: 

~(1) Write on the leaves filenames of family members, including 
grandparents, aunts, uncles, cousins and non-related close 
friends who are nonetheless considered to be in the family. 

(2) Below each name, write a few short words or phrases that 
describe that individual's non-material gift or legacy to the 
student. Leave one leaf blank. 

This assignment may take longer than one class period. If so, assign 
the completion of the "Family Giving Tree" as homework. Students 
may also decorate and individualize their trees using crayons, rubber 
stamps, stickers, or anything else they can think of. 



0 





Class Activity 

Collect the completed "Family Giving Trees" (to be displayed later on 
a bulletin board or door, as a wall border collage, or somewhere 
else in the classroom.) What non-material gift or legacy would the 
students like to leave to their families? Their friends? The world 
around them? Ask each student to write a short journal entry 
answering these questions. 

Service Project 

What about material gifts? Lead a class discussion about gifts that 
can be wrapped. Do you know anyone who will go without a gift for 
the holidays? How would it feel? As a class, identify one person, 
family or group in the community who may go without holiday gifts. 
Brainstorm how to help. Invite an expert (social worker, counselor) 
to help direct the class. Then, draw up an action plan and assign 
each student a task. Perhaps it’s as easy as picking a name and 
buying a small gift. And, your project could be more complex — 
conducting a fund-raising campaign, taking donations. Whichever 
way the class decides to help, be sure to involve as many members 
of the school and community as possible. 

Reflection Activity 

Once the service project is complete, discuss as a class. How did it 
feel to give a gift to someone who would have gone without? Was it 
easy to do? Was it fun? What would you have done differently? In 
presenting a material gift, were the students leaving a non-material 
gift behind? Review the students’ Family Giving Trees. How was the 
service project related? On the blank leaf, students write their names 
and the non-material gift or legacy they plan to leave the world. 



Additional Ideas 



(1) Volunteer for a few hours at a food kitchen, elementary school, 
or senior center. 

(2) Interview relatives, close family friends, elected officials, or 
well-known community leaders about the non-material legacies 
they received from their families. 



Also in December: December 7 is Pearl Harbor Day. Ask 
students to write letters of encouragement to military personnel 

as part of a history lesson. 14 
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“Anyone can be greaL.because anyone can 
serve. You don’t have to have a college degree 
to serve. You don’t have to make your subject 
and verb agree to serve. You only need a heart 
full of grace - a soul generated by love. ” 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 



Dear Brian, 

My best friend is black, and people sometimes give me a hard 
time... I love her like a sister, and when we are together it’s like I’m 
not white and she isn’t black. There are no colors. We’re just 
people, friends having fun. 

Sincerely, 

Amanda 

Amanda is just one of over 20,000 people who have written to 
Brian Harris and his international pen-pal service, “Friendship 
Sees No Color.” Since 1992, Brian’s club has matched people of 
different races together as pen-pals. 

As a child of biracial parents, Brian knows what it's like to be 
caught in the middle of racial controversy. “It’s almost like I’m an 
undercover racist detector.” 

Brian was 1 1 years old when race riots broke out in south- 
central Los Angeles. “We live a good thirty minutes away, but you 
could see the smoke from our house,” he remembers. 
“Sometimes you imagine we’ve come a long way and that the 
races are coming together. The riots lit up the situation and 
showed the reality.” 

Brian brainstormed his pen-pal idea after seeing one too many 
television talk shows dealing with interracial issues. “Nobody was 
trying to show positive things about people of different races. How 
could people come together if they didn’t know anything good 
about each other?” 

Brian launched FSNC by mailing out press releases to 
newspapers and TV talk shows. As the letters poured in, Brian’s 
entire family got involved in the matching process. “Interested 
pen-pals send an index card listing their name, address, age, sex 
and race, plus a self-addressed, stamped envelope. We try to 




match each person up with someone close to his or her own 
age. We’ve gotten letters from across the United States and all 
over the world.” 

Brian believes that the friendships he’s helped establish 
provide the best proof of success. “It’s really enlightening to 
hear all these stories," he says. “Attitudes really do change 
when people have a chance to actually communicate with 
someone of another race.” 

Brian Harris was a 1997 Prudential Spirit Of Community National 
Honoree. Asa student at California ’$ Stanford University, 
he’s still in contact with his “Friendship Sees No Color” pen-pals. His 
younger siblings are currently working to launch anew 
“FSNC” pen-pal campaign. 



And The Spirit Is Catching... 

January is National Eye Care Month. 1 3-year old Sara Cherry (Albuquerque, New Mexico) wrote dozens of letters to civic groups and 
businesses asking people to donate their outdated eyeglasses. Sara’s campaign now provides hundreds of eyeglasses to needy people 
in New Mexico and abroad. 

Happy New Year! Start the year off right by starting a school service club. Erik Reedy (Topeka, Kansas) founded the Youth Action 
Coalition, a group of student volunteers from five area high schools who conduct various community service projects. 
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Brian’s Rainbow 



Subject Matter 

Creative writing, civics, personal development, research, service 
learning, social studies 

Materials 

Newspapers, magazines, construction paper or poster board, pencils, 
markers, scissors, glue, tape, student journals, bulletin board with 
large rainbow (or other representation of harmonizing colors) 

Overview 

After reading Brian’s profile, students search newspapers and 
magazines for examples of both racial harmony and bigotry. Class 
discussion revolves around current world problems caused by 
bigotry, and peaceful solutions. Students write poems, letters, journal 
entries and essays about friendship. The class then brainstorms, 
selects and implements a service project to promote racial harmony. 
The final activity in this unit is a journal writing exercise centered on 
each student’s personal experience with people of other races and 
cultures. These may or may not be shared with the class. 

Dav 1 

Class Activity 

Divide the class into groups of 2-3 students, and make newspapers 
and magazines available. Half of the groups are to search for 
examples of local, national and world problems caused by racial 
bigotry and prejudice. The other groups are to find examples of 
racial harmony. Both groups should prepare short summaries of 
their findings to share with the class. 

Assignment 

Define the following words: 




Dav 2 

Class Activity 

The student groups who searched for examples of racial bigotry and 
prejudice present their summary reports. Allow time after each 
presentation for discussion. How could this problem have been 
avoided? What caused it? What is the real problem? What can the 
world learn from these problems? Note any key words and phrases 
on the board and/or in student journals. As time and the discussion 
allow, integrate the previous day’s homework into the lesson. How 
has bigotry and prejudice affected the lives of students’ parents or 
grandparents? 

Assignment 

Define friendship. Ask parents or grandparents about their best 
friends and what friendship has meant to them. Bring these 
examples back to class to share in the following day’s discussion. 



Dav 3 

Class Activity 

The student groups who searched for examples of problem solving 
through racial harmony present their findings. Allow time after 
each presentation for discussion. What information did the people 
in these examples bring to their problem that yesterday’s individuals 
did not? What can the world learn from these problems? Record 
any key words or phrases on the board or in student journals. 

As time and discussion allow, include examples of adult friendships 
and racial harmony from the previous day’s homework assignment. 
How has friendship and racial harmony affected the lives of 
students’ parents or grandparents? 



(1) bigotry 

(2) prejudice 

Ask parents or grandparents for examples of bigotry or prejudice 
they’ve experienced or witnessed in their lives. Bring these examples 
back to class to share in the following day’s discussion. 



Assignment 

Students are to write a short recipe for a best friend. The format 
can be anything they wish (letter, poem, list, etc.) These will be 
"shared in the next day’s class: 

Day 4-5 

Class Activity 

Share and discuss the previous day’s assignment. Encourage 
volunteers to share their recipes. Does friendship depend on a 
person’s color or race? Why? Why not? What does it mean to say 
you’re someone’s friend? How can people work to become better 
friends? 
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Brian’s Rainbow 



Service Project 

Read Brian Harris’ profile. Brian was one person providing one 
solution. Are there other ways one person can promote racial 
harmony in his or her school, neighborhood, town, state, or nation? 
In the world? 

Divide the class into two groups again, but this time mix up the 
groups so students work with different students than they did for the 
research project. Each group discusses possible ways to promote 
racial harmony. What about a pen pal group like Brian Harris did? 
Or, a school-wide conference on diversity? Each group brainstorms 
ideas and selects one. Then, the class comes together to make a final 
decision on the service project. Spokespeople from each group 
present their ideas. Once the decision is made, both groups are 
assigned various planning responsibilities. While the project is being 
implemented, students are to write regular updates in their journals 
describing how they feel. 

Reflection Activity 

Invite a person who attended the special event the class hosted, or 
who benefitted from the class service project, to speak to the class 
afterwards. Ask him or her to share feelings about the project. Allow 
time for questions and answers. Class discussion should center on 
whether the students feel they made a difference in the community. 
Did they accomplish what they set out to do? 

Students then write a short journal entry or essay about friendship. 

Is friendship based on the color of a person’s skin or the country 
they’re from? How can they reach out to others and become better 
friends? 

Additional Idea 

Publish a “cookbook” filled with the recipes for friendship, and sell 
it, donating the proceeds toward a racial tolerance project. 



Also in January: It’s National Volunteer Blood Donor Month. 

As part of a health lesson, ask the class to organize a community 
blood drive with the local blood bank. 



L O 




Catch the Spirit: What's Right For Me? 

You may make an instant decision to volunteer in your 
community. But don’t be hasty in selecting a project or 
organization. First and foremost, take time to learn about 
groups, ideas and causes that interest you. 

Before choosing an activity, consider the following: 

1) What community or neighborhood problems concern you? 

2) Does volunteering for one of these groups fit your own 
interests? 

There are many reasons to volunteer. But one should be 
universal - volunteer for something you can enjoy. As you 
search for the “right” volunteer activity, ask yourself: 

1) How much time do I have to commit? 

2) What talents or skills do I offer? 

3) What do I want to get out of my involvement? 

4) Will I enjoy this type of service? 

Don’t limit your thinking. You may prefer the more structured 
approach of a larger group or the “family” feeling of a smaller 
organization. Perhaps you want to create your own volunteer 
activity by engaging your friends or family, or maybe just work 
alone on a project. When you’ve selected or narrowed your 
volunteer interests, you may want to talk to your parents, 
friends, teacher or club sponsor, a counselor or someone at 
your church or synagogue. They might have suggestions on how 
to go about making it happen. Call organizations and local 
government offices that offer services to the public. Read your 
local newspaper. Watch and listen to the television and radio 
news for ideas. 

After you’ve made a choice, commit yourself to it. Give it your 
energy - and adequate time - to determine if it’s a good fit. 

An excerpt from "Catch the Spirit: A Student’s Guide to 
Community Service, ” developed by Prudential in 
cooperation with the U.S. Department of Education. Print 
the entire booklet from 
prudential.com/community/spirit/volunteer. 
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“If you think about what you ought to do for other 
people, your character will take care of itself. ” 

President Woodrow Wilson 



Richie Hiatt has been a Boy Scout since the age of six, so he 
knew he could organize a walk-a-thon against cancer for his 
Eagle Scout project. Scouts are always prepared, right? 

“I thought I was,” Richie recalled, “but then my seven-year-old 
sister Laci was diagnosed with leukemia. There’s no way you can 
be prepared for that.” 

There were lots of other kids in the hospital’s critical care unit 
with Laci, many whose families had little or no insurance. “I had to 
do something, even if it didn’t directly help my sister,” Richie 
stated. “You couldn’t look at those kids and not do something.” 

It took several months of planning and hard work before 
Richie’s “Walk On For A Cure For Cancer.. .Kids Helping Kids” 
walk-a-thon was ready. Richie made a lot of speeches. The 
toughest? “Talking in front of two hundred girls and their mothers 
at a charity luncheon,” he grinned. “I was really nervous!” 

On a clear, sunny day in March, with the “Rocky” movie theme 
blasting from a public address system, Laci and two other children 
with cancer led over two hundred participants around the track. 

I’ll never forget the smiles and tears of joy on everybody’s faces 
when Laci and the other kids broke through the banner at the 
finish line," Richie said. “No question about it: all of us won that 
day.” 

Richie’s walk-a-thon raised over $15,000 for the Parents 
Against Cancer Foundation, a nonprofit organization that provides 
free transportation, check-ups, medical supplies and other 
necessities to needy cancer victims and their families. 

Richie himself learned some lessons from his walk-a-thon 
experience. “First, I learned how easy it was to take the people 
you love for granted,” he said. “I won’t do that again.” 

Richie’s second lesson? “If you really believe in yourself and 
your cause, others will, too.” 




Richie Hiatt was a National Honoree in The 199& Prudential Spirit of 
Community Awards. Currently a junior in high school, he continues his 
Scout involvement and commitment to community service. Younger 
sister Laci is nine years old, hack in school, and in remission from 
leukemia. 



And The Spirit Is Catching... 

Cheryl Barbee (13, Boise, Idaho) created “Support Our Siblings,” a group for children with chronically ill siblings. “SOS” members meet 
regularly to share their anxieties and needs with counselors and other children in similar circumstances. 

February 11-17 is Child Passenger Safety Week. 18-year-old Sara McDonnall (Lamar, Colorado) wants kids to “Buckle Up With 
Bucklebear.” Using a large bear puppet, coloring books and a lively, fun-filled program, she’s educated more than 1000 preschool 
students about seat belt safety. 
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Richie's Heart of Gold 



Subject Matter 

Civics, creative writing, service learning 

Materials 

White board or butcher paper, markers, student journals 

Overview 

After reading and discussing Richie Hiatt's profile, students are asked 
to think of simple good deeds they could perform (1) around school, 
(2) in their neighborhood, (3) at a nearby elementary school or 
daycare center, or (4) at a nearby senior center. Each deed is 
assigned points on a 1-10 scale, from simplest to most difficult/time 
consuming. The list and point scale is copied and reproduced for 
each student. Student teams participate in a Good Deed scavenger 
hunt, earning points for each good deed performed in a given time 
period. Results are discussed in class. Students are asked to write 
about their good deeds, the reactions of recipients, and their own 
personal reactions to the activity. 



Day 1 

Class Activity 

Read and discuss Richie Hiatt's profile. What was his motivation? 
What constitutes a good deed? Who needs good deeds to be done for 
them? Why? Ask students to brainstorm a list of simple good deeds 
they could perform and who they could help. Are there people at the 
school, in the neighborhood, at the senior center or hospital who 
need help? Assign point values to each deed based on a 1-10 scale. 
Teachers may choose to assign point values either during class 
discussion or by themselves after class. 

Service Project 

Make a copy of the student-generated good deeds list (and point 
values) for each student. Assign each student to a “Good Deed 
Team.” Each student “Good Deed Team” is to complete as many 
listed good deeds as possible in the allotted time period (as 
determined by the teacher), obtaining initials from the deed's 
recipient upon completion. The scavenger hunt may take place over 
several days or weeks. Why not start two weeks before Valentine’s 
Day, and complete the project on February 14? 








Reflection Activity 

Each student team is to report the results of their good deed 
scavenger hunt. Discuss. Students are then asked to write a journal 
entry describing their good deeds, the reactions of recipients, and 
their own personal reactions to the activity. Did their good deeds 
truly impact other people’s lives? Did they feel good doing the deeds? 
Would they do it again? 

Additional Idea 

Sometimes, a good deed is just making someone smile. Have the 
class make Valentine’s cards to deliver to sick children at the 
hospital. 



Also in February: It’s Canned Foods Month. As part of an 
economics lesson on poverty, ask students to collect canned 
goods to donate to the local food bank. 
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“You have brains in your head, you have feet in 
your shoes. You can steer yourself in any 
direction you choose.” 

Dr. Seuss 



Pettus Randall is only 17, but he’s already providing powerful role 
models for thousands of young children across the United States. 
His reading assistance program, “Read & Lead,” has linked over 
20,000 elementary students with high school reading buddies. 

“On the surface it helps kids learn to read,” Pettus says, “but 
what it really does is give them a love of books by showing them 
that reading is fun, and not something you only do in school. The 
kids also learn from positive teen role models.” 

Pettus developed the “Read & Lead” concept as a service 
project for high school Key Clubs in his area. “Little kids look up to 
teenagers. They’ll listen when a high school kid tells them 
something, because they want to be just like them.” 

“Read & Lead” volunteers sign up for an hour of after school 
time each week at a local elementary school. The elementary 
extended-day director or school principal links volunteers up with 
specific children. Each week, the child and his or her teen mentor 
check a book out from the school library. “Half the time they read, 
but sometimes they just talk and have fun,” Pettus explains. “It’s 
important to build a relationship that encourages learning but also 
gives kids a positive role model.” 

Pettus has taken his “Read & Lead” program across the United 
States and Canada via a web site (www.readandlead.com), 
mailing campaign, newsletter and dozens of speeches to Key 
Clubs, churches and other community groups. 

In spite of the hours he spends promoting "Read & Lead," 
Pettus still makes time for his own reading buddy, 6-year-old 
Joseph. “Joseph’s dad had to break off our session early one day 
because Joseph had a basketball game. The little guy started 
tearing up and made me promise to come back that week and 
read another book. I knew then that all of us who came back 
week after week weren’t just going through the motions. We really 
were making a difference.” 



■^eVtus L e 




Pettus was a National Honoree in The 1999 Prudential Spirit of 
Community Awards. He has continued to expand his "Read & Lead" 
program, both on a local and national level. Over 5,000 "Read & Lead" 
starter kits have been requested by schools and other community 
organizations across the United States and Canada. Request your kit 
at the Read& Lead website at www.readandlead.com. 



And The Spirit Is Catching... 

March is Music in Our Schools Month. 13-year-old Shannon Blevins (Columbus, Mississippi) wanted to share the joys of singing and 
musical fellowship, so he created (and now directs) the popular youth “New Hope Gospel Choir.” Shannon arranges most of the groups 
music, leads regular after-school rehearsals and conducts frequent performances at both school and community functions. 

March 4-10 is National PTA Drug and Alcohol Awareness Week. Jenny Hungerford (18, Orfordville, Wisconsin) spent almost 3 years of 
her life hooked on drugs and running away from home. After her recovery, she wrote a skit based on her true-life experiences as a teen 
addict. Jenny has presented her motivational drug-prevention program to over 250 schools, community groups, treatment facilities, and 
youth conferences across Wisconsin. 
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Pettus Leads By Example 

Subject Matter 

Creative writing, civics, current events, personal development, 
research, service learning 

Materials 

Student journals, white board, markers, library and online research 
materials (optional materials: the “Read & Lead” how-to manual - 
available online at www.readandlead.com) 

Overview 

Using Pettus' profile (and web site) as a model, students are asked to 
write about a teenage (or adult) role model from their childhood. 
Discussion centers around their written essays plus ways in which 
they can be positive role models to young children in their 
neighborhoods. If a neighborhood reading buddy program is already 
in operation, students are urged to participate. If not, students 
discuss illiteracy in the United States and ways in which each student 
might become part of the solution. Then, an actual service project to 
promote literacy is implemented. 

Dav 1-2 

Class Activity 

Read Pettus Randall’s profile to the class. Pettus chose to be a role 
model to young children to instill a love of reading. When you were 
young, did you have a role model? Students are asked to write a short 
essay about their childhood role models. How did they help? Briefly 
describe specific incidents. How did this role model make the 
(young) student feel? This essay may also be a homework 
assignment. 

Ask volunteers to share their essays. Discuss. What are the 
characteristics of a positive role model? What does it mean to the 
child? To the role model? How can being a positive influence on a 
young child's life make a difference? Ask students to reflect (and 
perhaps write a further paragraph) on the positive influence they 
could have in a young person's life. 

Service Project 

If a "Read & Lead" or reading buddy program is already in operation 
within the district, students are urged to participate. If not, students 
are asked to research (using the library and Internet resources) 
illiteracy in the United States. What causes illiteracy? What do the 
statistics relate about the number of illiterate teens and adults? What 
are some solutions/programs already being applied to the problem? 



0 





What can each individual student do to help wipe out illiteracy? As a 
class, share ideas for service projects to promote literacy among 
young children. How can the students help influence children to 
read? Starting a book buddy program? Maybe. Or, a reading hour at 
the local library. Decide on one project, and implement as a class. 
Make sure each student has some interaction with a young child. Be 
sensitive to students who may have their own problems with reading, 
or reading aloud. 

Reflection Activity 

Once the service project is complete, ask the young children who 
benefitted to send notes or to speak to the class about what it meant 
to them. Do they have a different attitude about reading? Did they 
look up to older students? Students share their feelings about the 
project as a class, and in their journals. 

Additional Idea 

Make a short video of local celebrities (teachers, doctors, coaches, 
athletes) talking about their favorite childhood books. Host a special 
assembly to share the video with young children. 



Also in March: It’s Mental Retardation Awareness Month. 
Invite a local Special Olympian to speak to the class as part of a 
lesson on diversity. Offer extra credit to those students who 
volunteer with Special Olympics. 
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“We must want for others, not for ourselves 
alone.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt 



Amber Novotny’s mission has a countdown. “If we don’t do 
something now to help the earth renew and replenish its 
resources, we aren’t going to have anything left for those who 
follow us. We have to recycle, and we have to do it now.” 

Amber started collecting newspapers in her garage for a Future 
Homemakers of America Peer Education project. “My town, like 
many other rural South Dakota communities, was struggling to 
comply with the new environmental laws and yet remain within its 
limited financial resources. I thought I could help.” 

Soon the family cars were parked out on the street. “The 
garage was stacked with paper from floor to ceiling,” Amber 
remembers. “My dad was really good about it, but I could tell he 
wanted his garage back.” 

Amber requested help from the Rosholt Town Council, who was 
so impressed with the teen’s knowledge and enthusiasm that it 
put her in charge of Rosholt’s recycling program. A vacant city 
building was provided. Amber made flyers announcing the hours 
of the new center and listing acceptable items, then wrote articles 
about recycling for the local newspaper. 

The response? “Overwhelming. We collected thousands of 
glass and plastic bottles, jars and tin cans, plus tons of 
newspaper, magazines and office paper. People brought bags of 
recyclables, met their friends and stayed to socialize. 

It really pulled our town together.” 

In the process of educating both her town and herself about 
recycling, Amber’s also learned another valuable lesson. As she 
says, “Sometimes you have to do things no one else wants to do, 
or take a stand on an issue when other people hesitate. If you 
see a need, you can’t wait. You have to get on it by yourself. The 
clock’s ticking on the earth. It’s going to take everyone’s help to 
stop the countdown.” 




Amber Novotny was a National Honoree in The 1997 Prudential Spirit of 
Community Awards. Her community activism continues at Concordia 
College, where she majors in environmental studies, works at the school 
radio station and volunteers for a variety of school and community 
projects. 



And The Spirit Is Catching... 

April 22-28 is Reading is Fun Week. When 18-year-old Dev SenGupta (Kent, Washington) learned that most homeless children have no 
special books and toys to call their own, he organized a collection drive at 19 Seattle-area schools. Over 5,000 donated items were 
distributed to needy kids through shelters and social service agencies. 

April is Child Abuse Prevention Month. 15-year-old Brandy Hoskins (New Albany, Indiana) started a fund-raising "Penny War" between 
classes at her school, sold awareness ribbons for child abuse prevention, wrote a booklet about preventing child abuse, and coordinated 
school assemblies on child abuse awareness and prevention. ^ p 
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Amber's Earthly Mission 

Subject Matter 

Civics, creative writing, environmental studies, personal development, 
research, science, service learning 

Materials 

Clear plastic sheet-cake container, water, clean sand, cat litter or 
aquarium rocks to cover the bottom of the container to a thickness of 
approximately 1/2 inch, a plastic ring holder from a six-pack of soda, 
a small portion of leftover food (possibly an uneaten piece of cookie 
or sandwich from the cafeteria), paper and pencils for each student, 
access to the library or Internet for research, local newspapers and 
magazines. 

Overview 

After observing a brief classroom experiment, students research 
different forms of recycling. Research findings are shared in class. 
Students are then asked to design and implement a recycling project. 
The final activity of this unit is a short journal entry explaining the 
importance of recycling to the earth's future and listing the new 
recycling habits that each student will try to adopt into his or her 
daily life. 

Day 1 

Preparation 

Place the sheet-cake container, water and rocks or sand on a table in 
front of the class. The plastic six-pack ring-holder and leftover food 
item should be readily available. 




Dav 2 

Class Activity 

Read and discuss Amber's profile. Why did she conduct a recycling 
project? How did she succeed? 

Assignment 

Using newspapers, the library and/or Internet access, each student is 
to research one type of recycling. Search locally to identify what your 
town or school is doing to recycle. Findings are to be reported back 
to the class in oral or written form within a few days. 

Service Project 

Students share their research findings. Is there a need for a 
recycling project in your community? Be creative. If your community 
has an extensive paper, glass and aluminum recycling project, 
discuss other needs. What about batteries, phone books, Christmas 
trees or old clothes? Brainstorm ideas, then choose a project to 
pursue. Ask experts to address the class while the project is in the 
planning stages. Assign each student or groups of students a task. 
Students keep regular records of the project status in their journals. 
Conduct the project, and be sure to spread the news. Invite the local 
press to be there when your project kicks off. 

Reflection Activity 



Class Activity 

Tell the class that the empty plastic container represents a nearby 
lake, river or body of water. Cover the bottom of the container with 
the clean gravel or sand. Add the clean water to the container, 
pouring slowly to avoid stirring up the bottom. Allow the sand/rocks 
and water to settle while explaining to the class that a clean 
environment takes conscious effort and work on everyone's part. For 
example, what would happen to the lake if someone dropped this 
(add the six-pack ring-holder and the leftover food to the container)? 
Does it have an effect? Watch and see. 

Lead the class in a discussion summarizing what they already know 
about recycling from watching the news or other reading. Stop 
occasionally to observe the container. Within a short time (a few 
minutes at best) the water will turn cloudy/dirty. Discuss the effects of 
pollution on the students' daily lives. 
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Students share the project’s successes and failures. Did it work? 
Have they made an impression on other members of the community 
about the importance of recycling? Students write a journal entry 
about the new recycling habits they intend to adopt as a result. 

Additional Idea 

Recycling isn’t just about properly disposing of unused items. You 
can also recycle items by redirecting them to people in need. What 
about old suitcases? Don’t throw them out. Give them to foster 
children like Aubyn Burnside did. Start a chapter of Suitcases for 
Kids. Check out Aubyn ’s story in the month of June. 



Also in April: It’s Mathematics Education Month and Child 
Abuse Prevention Month. As part of a math lesson, host a loose 
change drive to purchase needed items for the local home for 
abused children. 
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“Resolve to create a good future. It’s where you’ll 
spend the rest of your life. ” 

Charles Franklin Kettering 



Lauren Garsten has dedicated her young life to the construction 
of bridges - not the huge spans of concrete and steel crossing 
rivers and oceans, but bridges of communication and love linking 
people at different stages of life. “I guess you’d have to call them 
human bridges,” she laughs. “Sometimes it involves tearing down 
a few walls, but that’s the easy part.” 

Lauren first thought of building her human bridges while 
volunteering at a home for neglected and abused children. “I 
couldn’t stop thinking about the kids. The staff obviously cared, 
but it was impossible for all the children to get the special, 
concentrated attention they needed.” 

“Then I saw a television news story about the growing elderly 
population and their search for activities to help them remain 
productive members of society. The connection clicked.” 

Lauren decided to somehow link seniors with neglected 
children through high school volunteers to help bridge the age 
gap. “The problem was figuring out how to accomplish this,” she 
remembers. “That took lots of research, phone calls and hard 
work.” 

The result? “Trios,” a monthly Saturday program. Staff 
members at both a local retirement center and a home for 
neglected and abused children select groups of six different 
individuals each month. The six seniors join six children and six 
high school volunteers on short field trips, including picnics, 
bowling, zoos, museums, movies and sports events. A small 
grant provides ticket money, food and the salary of a child care 
worker accompanying the group. 

The results? “You’d be amazed. It only takes a few minutes 
before the kids realize that both the seniors and their high school 
buddies are genuinely interested in them - usually something 
they’ve never experienced before. “Everybody gets something 
out of this. As the walls dividing people crumble and fall, these 
wonderfulhunnan bridges - rise~ih‘their placer Is'it worth it? 
Absolutely.” 



Lauren Garsten was a National Honoree in The 1996 Prudential Spirit of 
Community Awards. Lauren earned a bachelor's degree from Harvard 
University in the spring of 2000, and now directs "Project Health, "a 
non-profit community organization providing basic health services to 
underprivileged children living in boston, Massachusetts. 




And The Spirit Is Catching... 

May is National Physical Fitness and Sports Month. 12-year-old Max Penning (Barrington, Illinois) and his band of volunteers bought 
new sports equipment for inner city children attending Holy Family Lutheran School by selling over 2,000 pizzas. 

May is National Teen Pregnancy Prevention Month. 17-year-old Adrien Lopez (Valdez, Alaska) created and coordinated a series of four 
open forums called “Teens Against Pregnancy.” The forums featured real-life stories from young mothers and were designed to educate 
young girls about the realities and challenges of becoming a teen mother. p ^ 
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Lauren's Ageless Friendships 

Subject Matter 

Civics, creative writing, research, service learning, social studies 

Materials 

Access to research materials, student journals, pencils, local 
telephone directories 

Overview 

After reading and discussing Lauren's profile, students investigate the 
current status, problems and needs of senior citizens. Guest speakers 
are invited to speak to the class, or students may be sent to interview 
an expert and report back. Students are then asked to implement a 
service project to benefit senior citizens. A final in-class assignment is 
to write a short essay describing what students hope their lives will be 
like when they are senior citizens. 




Service Project 

Based on the expert’s visit, and previous assignments, initiate a 
discussion about the needs of your community’s senior citizens. Are 
there seniors who are too frail to do small household tasks? Or, 
maybe basic needs are met, but seniors are feeling lonely and 
removed from society. How can you help? Brainstorm service project 
ideas, and select one. Write an action plan, and run it by your senior 
care expert for help. Enlist the support of the school and local 
senior center. Implement your project, making sure every student 
has an active role. 



Day 1 

Class Activity 

Read and discuss Lauren Garsten's profile. Do any students have 

close relationships with seniors citizens? What are some of the 

positive and negative aspects of their lives? What’s the hardest part of 

being a senior? Discuss. 

Assignment 

Ask students to choose their assignment from the following: 

(1) Interview a senior citizen, asking the same questions as noted in 
the activity above. Report findings back to the class. 

(2) Using the library and/or Internet resources, investigate the 
problems and needs of senior citizens. Report findings back to 
the class. 

These will probably take several days to complete. 



Reflection Activity 

Invite a group of seniors who benefitted from the class project to 
join your students for lunch. Allow students and seniors the 
opportunity to mingle, sharing highlights of the project. Then, invite 
the seniors to share their feelings with the whole group, and 
students to do the same. Did their participation in the project 
change the students’ perceptions of the elderly? Students write a 
journal entry detailing these feelings, and what they hope their lives 
will be like as seniors. 



Dav 2-5 

Class Activity 

Invite a senior or an expert on seniors' issues (examples: a senior 
center activities coordinator, social services worker, geriatrics doctor 
or nurse) to speak to the class. Ask students to take notes during the 
speaker's presentation. Allow time for questions and discussion if 
possible. If an expert cannot attend class, send a small group of 
students to interview this person and then report back to class. If 
possible, record the interview. 



Also in May: It’s National Teen Pregnancy Prevention Month. 
As part of a family life lesson, ask students to host a baby 
shower and donate the gifts to a local women’s shelter. 
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“I am only one, but still, I am one. I cannot do 
everything but I can do something. And, 
because I cannot do everything, I will not refuse 
to do what I can.” 

Helen Keller 

10-year-old Aubyn Burnside was outraged when she learned that 
foster children almost never have a suitcase for their clothes and 
personal property. Most children move several times while in 
foster care, usually throwing their belongings in plastic trash bags. 
“Most adults don’t even think about what these kids have to put 
their stuff in,” Aubyn said. “They must feel like garbage 
themselves.” 

Aubyn decided to somehow find a used suitcase for each of the 
over 300 foster children in Catawba County, North Carolina. She 
asked her family, neighbors, church members, Scouts and 4-H 
group for help, but collections were slow at first. 

Aubyn and her mother Linda spent an afternoon checking thrift 
stores, buying every suitcase they could find. Turned out they 
didn’t need them. “We laugh about that now,” Aubyn smiles. 
"Within a few weeks we had suitcases all over the house. We’d 
come home and there’d be 40 or 50 on the front porch. It was 
amazing.” 

Now, “Suitcases for Kids” has gone nationwide. Aubyn and her 
mother hit the road at least once a week, speaking at churches, 
schools and local community groups. Each time they leave behind 
a starter kit so other kids can get involved - and a message of 
hope. “You have to listen to other people to find out what they 
need,” Aubyn says. “Age is no limit. Kids can do whatever they 
set their mind on doing. And one kid can make a difference.” 

“It’s really hard to ask for money, but an old suitcase? That’s 
easy. There’s a lot of children out there who need help. 

‘Suitcases for Kids’ spreads the word - kind-hearted people do 
the rest.” 



And The Spirit Is Catching... 




Aubyn durnside was a National Honoree in The 1993 Prudential Spirit of 
Community Awards. As a result of her enthusiastic leadership, 
"Suitcases for Kids" has grown from a local drive to an international 

health services for children in protective care. 



nonprofit organization with chapters in all 50 states as well as many 
foreign countries. In addition, Aubyn no w lobbies for funding of menta 




June 1 is Stand for Children Day- 12-year-old Katie Eller (Tulsa, Oklahoma) knew kids at the Tulsa Day Center for the Homeless 
needed cribs, toys and playground equipment, so she decided to open a few ‘lemon-aid’ stands - actually over 200 of them - on street 
corners all over town. Donated supplies, hundreds of teen volunteers and a blaze of free newspaper and television coverage helped 
"Lemon-Aid" earn over $27,000 its first two summers of operation. 



June 21st is the first day of Summer. 1 7-year-old Erin Carney (Baltimore, Maryland) spends her summers as a student volunteer in the 
Child Life Department at Johns Hopkins Children’s Hospital. Her duties include comforting young patients, playing games, reading 
stories, and sometimes just holding hands with a sick child. ^ ^ 
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Aubyn Packs A Little Love 

Subject Matter 

Civics, creative writing, research, service learning, social studies 

Materials 

White board or butcher paper, markers, writing paper (several 
sheets for each student), pencils, local telephone directory (more 
than one if possible) 

Overview 

Students are asked to record first-response nouns, adjectives and 
action verbs as they respond to a series of focus questions. From 
those fists, each student writes a diary entry from the perspective of a 
child leaving home for foster care. Further activities include sharing 
diary entries, brainstorming a wall chart fist of practical items a 
foster child might need, and implementing a service project to benefit 
foster children. 

Day 1 

Class Activity 

Read Aubyn's profile to the class. Ask students to record the first 2 or 
3 nouns, adjectives and/or action verbs they think of after hearing the 
following questions. Allow approximately one minute between 
questions for response time. 

(1) You have less than 5 minutes to select 3 things from your room 
before you're taken to a foster home. List the three items. 

(2) Mary Smith (age 12) and her brother John (age 10) are 
spending their first night in foster care. They don't know how 
long they're going to be there, what's going to happen the next 
day, where they’ll go to school or what the future holds. How do 
you think they feel? Use adjectives, action verbs and short 
descriptive phrases to describe Mary and John's feelings. 

(3) What would you say to a new foster child if you were the adult in 
charge of the foster home? What if you were another child 
staying in that home? Record your responses. 

Assignment 

Students are to write a one-page journal entry from the perspective of 
a child entering foster care for the first time. Use the brainstormed 
responses to the 3 questions above as key points. If done in class, 
this probably would be a second day activity. 




and store these papers for a future wrap-up activity. Why did Aubyn 
choose to collect suitcases? Discuss the practical and emotional 
reasons behind her choice. Ask students if there's some other item 
they think would be more important. Why? Discuss. Brainstorm the 
kinds of practical things a new foster child would need (i.e. clothing, 
personal hygiene items, school supplies, etc.) Make a list on butcher 
paper or white board. 



Service Project 



On the white board (or butcher paper), write: "Making a Plan - Can 
I Help?" Class discussion should center on making a list of practical 
steps for a clothing, suitcase or other collection drive. Look in the 
telephone directory for government or private agencies involved in 
caring for homeless or foster children. Remember that one of the 
first steps in this project should be contacting the county foster care 
system director or appropriate social services agency in your area. 
First, ask if there's a need for whatever items the class is interested 
in collecting. Second, ask for helpful advice! Then write an action 
plan, and assign each person a task. Students write regular status 
reports in their journals. Finally, implement the project. 

Reflection Activity 

Students write a fictional first person essay as though they were a 
child who benefitted from the service project. This should take the 
form of a thank-you letter to the students. Read aloud, and discuss. 

Additional Ideas 



(1) Have a student committee write an article for the school or 
community newspaper outlining the needs of foster children in 
the area and ways individuals can help. 

(2) Contact Aubyn for a start-up kit and start a local chapter of 
Suitcases for Kids. Reach her at SuitcasesForKids@aol.com. 



Day 2 

Class Activity 

Ask a few volunteers to read their journal entries to the class. Allow 
time for response to each entry, recording key adjectives and phrases 
on the white board (or butcher paper). Discuss the variety of 
emotional and practical responses to the fictional situation. Collect 
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Also in Tune: It’s World Juggling Day on June 20. As part of a 
physical education lesson, invite a professional juggler to 
teach the class to juggle. Then, host a juggling show for the 
local nursing home. 
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“Do not follow where the path may lead. Go 
instead where there is no path and leave a 

trail.” 

Anonymous 

“Go, Kristen,” yelled a young girl in the stands. “Go!” 

Kristen slid around the third base curve, aiming for home plate 
and another run for the team. “In the background I caught a 
glimpse of my number one fan, Taylor, her tiny body lost amidst 
the shiny metal and chrome of her wheelchair. Taylor has 
cerebral palsy, is vision impaired, and will never use her legs to 
run around a baseball diamond,” Kristen says. 

Because Kristen knew that her friend Taylor needed a chance 
to hear somebody yell “Go Taylor” as she scored her own home 
run, Kristen created “Anyone Can Softball.” “I wanted Taylor and 
all the other children and young adults like her to have their 
chance.” 

Kristen’s mom (a pediatric physical therapist) helped her write 
a workable plan for “Anyone Can Softball,” and gave her a list of 
people she should contact. The local softball commissioner 
agreed to help adapt a ballpark for wheelchair accessibility. Then 
she started calling schools, day care centers, children’s clinics, 
Easter Seals, the United Way, and every other organization who 
helps physically-challenged individuals. 

“Anyone Can Softball” is really a simple idea. They play a 
modified tee-ball game, using the same position assignments and 
basic rules as everyone else. Every physically-challenged player 
is assigned an assistant or buddy. “Buddies” are there to help 
every member of the team attain the same level of play. They 
push wheelchairs, pick up balls, help shaky arms swing a bat, 
steady catcher’s mitts, and (most important of all) cheer their 
buddy on. 

After spending the winter making phone calls, writing letters, 
conducting surveys and distributing information, Kristen set the 
schedule and the league began playing ball. Seventy physically- 
challenged players hit the field that first season, plus dozens of 
buddies and even more-eager parents cheering from the.stands. 
They played their championship game at the National Hall of 
Fame in Oklahoma City. 



“My best memory? Easy. That was when I stood up and 
yelled, ‘Go Taylor, Go!’ as a little girl in a shiny chrome 
wheelchair passed third on her way home.” 

Kristen Deaton was a National Honoree in The 1997 Prudential Spirit of 
Community Awards. Currently, Kristen is a junior at the University of 
Oklahoma, where she studies communication disorders (specializing in 
pediatric audiology), works with a church youth group, volunteers for 

Special Olympics;and continues spreading the word about the "Anyone 

Can Softball" program. New chapters of "Anyone Can Softball" are 
spreading across the United States. A National Invitational "Anyone 
Can Softball" Tournament is planned for the fall of 2000. 



And The Spirit Is Catching... 

July is National Anti-Boredom Month. 18-year-old Angela Lind (Flandreau, South Dakota) wanted young children to reach for a good 
book instead of turning on their television sets. She started a summer reading hour and sign language lessons for elementary-age 
children at her local library, developing games and other fun activities around the themes of the stories she chose. 

July 4th is Independence Day. 1 8-year-old Tyler Mann created an ongoing voter registration program at his high school (Roswell, 
Georgia). Through regular voter registration drives and personalized birthday letters sent to all students reaching their 18th birthday, 
Tyler hopes to convince every eligible student that the price of our nation’s independence inclu^s^ie responsibility of voting. 
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Kristen’s Champions 

Subject Matter 

Adaptive physical education, civics, creative writing, service learning 

Materials 

A borrowed wheelchair, walker or pair of crutches, student journals, 
library or Internet access 

Preparation 

Arrange for a special education teacher, physical therapist or 
physically-challenged adult to speak to the class about the difficulties 
of being physically handicapped. 




methods of improving access to homes, businesses and public 
facilities for the physically handicapped. Report these findings back 
to the class. 

Day 2 

Class Activity 

Students are to present the results of the previous day’s assignment. 
A special education teacher, physical therapist or physically 
challenged adult speaks to the class about the realities of physical 
disabilities. 



Overview 

After presenting a short skit in which you (the teacher) or a student 
demonstrates the difficulties of being handicapped, students are 
asked to write a short journal entry describing the experience, any 
family members or friends who are physically challenged, and how 
they themselves might feel if they were handicapped. Kristen Deaton's 
profile is read and discussed. Students are sent into the community to 
survey public buildings and facilities for wheelchair-accessibility, 
while additional students use the library or Internet to research 
adapting buildings for the handicapped. Students select and 
implement individual service projects to benefit the physically- 
challenged. 

Day 1 

Preparation 

Borrow a wheelchair, walker or pair of crutches. Prepare a short 
skit demonstrating the difficulties of being handicapped in a 
classroom, to be performed by you (the teacher) or a student. 

Include activities such as maneuvering among the desks, picking up a 
fallen book or paper, or writing on the white board. 

Activities 

Do not explain the wheelchair, walker or crutches to the class prior 
to beginning the class. After you (or the student actor) present the 
skit, ask students to write a short journal entry describing the daily 
difficulties encountered by the handicapped, any family members or 
friends who are physically challenged, and how they themselves 
might feel if they were handicapped. Discuss. Read Kristen Deaton's 
profile and discuss her "Anyone Can Softball" program. Is there a 
need for a similar program in your community? What recreational 
activities are already in place for physically challenged individuals? 
Discuss. 

Assignment 

Divide the class into two groups. One group surveys local public 
buildings observing any adaptations for the physically challenged. 
Report these findings back to the class. The other group researches 



O 




Service Project 

Discuss the many ways an individual might assist someone with 
physical or mental disabilities. One way is to develop a recreation 
program like Kristen did. Another way is to volunteer with the 
Special Olympics. Or, if the students’ surveys found buildings in need 
of adaptability, students can start a letter-writing campaign to local 
officials. Each student is to select one project, and implement it over 
the course of time you determine. 

Reflection Activity 

Once each student’s project is complete, they prepare an oral report 
detailing what they did. If students have pictures or other materials, 
they should share them. Finally, students write a journal entry 
explaining how they felt about doing the project. What did they 
learn? 



Additional Ideas 



(1) Arrange a special "Sports Day" for physically-challenged class 
children from a local elementary school. Ask members of your 
school's sports' teams to volunteer their time and assistance. 

(2) Contact the local baseball commissioner and ask about starting 
an "Anyone Can Softball" program. Send for an "Anyone Can 
Softball" how-to kit by sending Kristen an e-mail at 
KristenTU@aol.com. 



Also in July: It’s National Ice Cream Month. Invite an expert 
in to teach students how to make ice cream as part of a home 
economics or science class. Then, throw an ice cream social 
for underprivileged kids. 
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“Some men see things as 
they are and ask, ‘why?’ I 
dream things that never 
were and ask, ‘why not?’” 

Robert F. Kennedy 
(paraphrased from G.B.Shaw) 



Challe tye 

Iv 



1 1 -year-old Jason Jones was a bright, 
athletic “latch key kid.” He spent most of his 
free time hanging out with friends in a dreary, 
trash and weed-filled lot next to his mobile 
home park in Columbus, Georgia. 

With nothing to do and no adult 
supervision, Jason might have chosen to 
follow others from his neighborhood down a path towards drugs 
and gangs. He didn’t. 

“My mother always told me that if I’m going to respect myself, I 
have to learn positive ways of dealing with the challenges around 
me, no matter what they are.” 

Jason organized his friends into a group he called the 
“Neighborhood Advisory Committee.” Their first project? “We 
wanted a clean, safe place for kids to play.” Using donations and 
a lot of “kid-power hours,” the group cleaned up trash, painted 
over graffiti, picked weeds and planted flowers. Jason then 
convinced the park manager to sponsor a monthly clean-up day 
and “Litter Free” campaign. 

The neighborhood clean-up was a great success. Jason and 
his committee went on to sponsor food and clothing drives, 
tutoring and child care for the park’s younger children, and 
monthly neighborhood pot luck dinners. 




“I believe that all of us have a responsibility to try as hard as we 
can to change things that are wrong.” 



Jason was a National Honoree in The 1993 Prudential Spirit 
Community Awards. He’s expanded his community activism 
by volunteering to lead a Cub 5cout troop and mentoring 6th 
graders at a neighborhood elementary school. 



And The Spirit Is Catching... 



August is Children’s Vision and Learning Month. 13-year-old Michelle Blanc (Redwood Valley, California) takes guide-dog puppies into 
her home, monitoring each dog’s development, teaching basic obedience commands, and providing the love each dog needs to learn 
how to be a caring, helpful companion for the blind. 

August 1-7 is International Clown Week. 16-year-old Aaron Romero (Honolulu, Hawaii) pulls on the baggy pants and yarn wig of 
“Sunshine” the clown to perform a popular magic show and clown act at hospitals, homeless shelters, senior centers and fundraising 
events for the families of critically-ill children. 
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Jason’s Community Challenge 

Subject Matter 

Civics, creative writing, personal development, problem solving, 
research, service learning 

Materials 

Paper, pencils, white board or butcher paper, markers, recent issues 
of local newspapers and/or national news magazines, telephone 
directories, library and Web access 

Overview 

After reading Jason Jones’ profile, students are asked to write a 
paragraph about what they would most like to change in their 
neighborhood, town, state, world. Students are then asked to search 
recent issues of newspapers and news magazines for articles about 
local, state and national environmental concerns. Guided 
discussions and further research help each student to narrow his or 
her interest down to one area of concern. Students will then 
brainstorm a list of possible solutions and actually implement a 
service project to address their concerns. 

Dav 1 

Class Activity 

Read Jason Jones’ profile to the class. What did Jason want to change 
in his neighborhood? Why? How would it benefit him? How would it 
benefit those around him? Was this a difficult task for a 13-year-old? 
Why or why not? What obstacles did he face? How did he overcome 
them? 

Assignment 

Ask each student to either make two fists or write two short 
paragraphs in their journals answering the following questions: 

(1) What’s ‘right’ about my neighborhood? Why is it a good place to 
five? 

(2) What’s ‘wrong’ with my neighborhood? What would I like to 
change and why? 

Ask each student to bring current issues of local, state or national 
newspapers and news magazines to class the next day. 

Day 2 

Preparation 

Scissors, pencils and paper are placed around the room. On white 
board or a large piece of butcher paper, prepare two columns 
headed “Right” and “Wrong.” 




Class Activity 

Ask students to share their lists with the class. List students’ “rights” 
and “wrongs” on white board or butcher paper. Allow a short 
discussion period after each student reads his or her assignment. 
Try to limit this discussion to what specifically is right and wrong, 
avoiding blame. 

Assignment 

Divide the class into groups of 2-3 students. Assign each group to a 
specific area of concern from the following list: 

(1) local community problems 

(2) regional problems 

(3) problems affecting the state in which you five 

(4) problems affecting the nation as a whole 

(5) problems affecting the entire planet 

Each group is to clip articles from their news sources about the 
assigned topic. For each clipped article, they are to prepare a short 
summary sentence defining the problem and a second sentence 
describing what’s being done to fix the problem. The last sentence 
should include the names of the specific individuals or groups 
working to solve the problem. 

This activity may also be an individual 2-5 day homework 
assignment. If so, the student response would be clipped copies of 
articles attached to a sheet of paper that includes their summary 
sentences and list of solutions. 



Class Activity 



Day 3 



Each student group or individual presents media-search findings. 
Start with the global concerns. Keep a running list on the board (or 
butcher paper) during the presentations, indicating the problem, 
solution and who’s in charge of change. Move from the global to 
state, regional and local community concerns, keeping a list and 
pointing out the similarities of each problem across the different 
levels. Is the world having the same problems as the town you live 
in, just on a larger scale? Are people applying similar solutions to 
both large (global, national or state) and small (local) areas of 
concern? Who’s working on each problem at each level? 
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Jason’s Community Challenge 



Assignment 

Ask each student to narrow his or her interest down to one area of 
local concern. For example, Jason Jones first tried to clean up his 
neighborhood and provide a safe, attractive place for kids to play. 

Brainstorm a list of possible solutions to these problems. 

Service Project 

Discuss each student’s list of solutions. Allow the class time to 
contribute other ideas. As a class, select an actual service project 
based on the solutions the students created. If the problem identified 
is neighborhood graffiti, then maybe your service project is a “Graffiti 
Out” day, for which your class can recruit other students, parents, 
and community members to help paint over graffiti. Draw up an 
Action Plan, and seek administrative support. 

Divide the class into groups, and assign each group a project. One 
group should handle recruitment (send invitations to community 
members, make announcements at school.) Another group handles 
planning (ask experts to assist, seek permits if necessary, secure 
dates and materials.) Finally, another group can handle publicity 
(prepare written materials, design and post flyers, call local press.) 

Groups meet to begin project implementation. Start this process 
during class time. Then, groups can meet separately to make 
arrangements, share status with the class over a period of days or 
weeks to be determined by the teacher. 

Reflection Activity 

Once the service project has been implemented, initiate a class 
discussion about successes, failures and lessons learned. Students 
write a journal entry detailing their personal growth from start to 
finish. Did they solve the problem? 

Additional-Ideas 

(1) Assign a research paper about a community concern on the 
local, regional, state, national or global level. Include an oral 
presentation. 

(2) Engage the class in conducting a survey of the school or 
community to determine what problems others feel are 
present. Discuss survey results, and present them to a school 
board or town council meeting. 
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Also in August: It’s National Parks Month. Include a class 
clean-up of the local park as part of a science lesson on the 
ecosystem and the effects of pollution. 



THE PRUDENTIAL SPIRIT OF COMMUNITY AWARDS 
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Keep the Spirit Goins! Some ideas to end the year: 

* 

If you elect to conduct a lesson plan each month, we encourage you to spend some time toward the end of the year to review what your 

students have learned. Here are some fun ways you can wrap-up the year and continue to encourage your students to volunteer in their 

communities. 

• A few weeks before the end of the school year, ask each student to write a letter to themselves. In this letter, to be opened five 

years from now, students should talk about what they’ve learned about themselves during the past nine months; (b) what they’ve 
learned about helping others; and (c) the kind of person they hope to be as an adult. Read each letter, grade it on a separate sheet 
of paper. Write a short note of encouragement and return both the student’s letter and your own note in a sealed envelope marked 
“To be opened on my birthday.” 

• Ask students to write individual life plans to prepare for the next five years. What’s important? What isn’t? What did they learn from 
a year of community activism? How can they make a difference in their community, or in their own lives? What changes can they 
make and how can they accomplish their goals? 

• Using the students’ journals plus the quotes sprinkled throughout the calendar and any other available resources, ask students to 
review their journal entries and make a list of the 5-10 most important character traits for a fulfilled, happy life. Discuss these lists 
in class, keeping track of each characteristic (and the number of students who listed it as important) on the white board or 
butcher paper. Ask each student to rank the class list in the order of each characteristic’s importance to them, then write a 
concluding journal entry entided, “And Now I Begin..." detailing how they hope to incorporate these qualities in the future. 

• Ask students to write a letter to the students who will sit at their desks next year, detailing their class experiences, how it changed 
their lives, and any advice they might want to share. Read these letters out loud to the class, eliminating the name of the sender. Ask 
each student to keep a list of the best advice they hear in their journals. Discuss and share these lists. 

• Encourage students to select a volunteer service activity to conduct over their summer break. Remind students if they have 
conducted, or will be conducting a service activity over the summer, that they can apply for The 2002 Prudential Spirit of 
Community Awards in October of 2001 . 
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Calendar Resources 

Health Awareness Events 

National Health Observances 

National Health Information Center, Department 

of Health and Human Services 

http://nhicnt.health.org/Pubs/2000healthobserv/ 

nho.htm 



Additional Resources 

Special Awareness Events ^ 

Crime Prevention Events Calendar 
National Crime Prevention Council 
www.ncpc.org 

Diversity Events 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
www.doi.gov/diversity 



Volunteerism and Community Service 
Resources 

America's Promise - The Alliance for Youth 
www.americaspromise.org 

AmeriCorps 

www.cns.gov/americorps 



The Health Pages 
www.the-health-pages.com 

National Council on Alcoholism and Drug 
Dependency 

www.ncadd.org/2000calendar 

Holidays and Special Observances 
Holidays on the Net 
www.holidays.net 

The Earth Calendar 
www.earthcalendar.net 

Connect for Kids Calendar 
www.connectforkids.org/calendar 

The Worldwide Holiday and Festival Site 
www.HolidayFestival.com 



Anti-Poverty Events 

National Coalition for the Homeless 

httpy/nch.ari.net/confer.htm.#hunger 

Service Learning Resources 

Center for Gvic Education 
www.civiced.org 

Character Counts 
www.charactercounts.org 

Learn and Serve America Exchange 
www.lsaexchange.org 

Learn and Serve America 
Corporation for National Service 
www.cns.gov/leam 



Corporation for National Service 
www.cns.gov 

Do Something! 
www.dosomething.org 

AOL Foundation 
www.helping.org 

Impact Online 
www.impactonline.org 

Independent Sector 
www.indepsec.org 

National Council of Volunteer Centers 
800-VOLUNTEER 

Points of Light Foundation 
www.pointsoflight.org 



Education Events 

Education World Events Calendar 

www. education -world, com/calendar 

Events for Libraries and Literacy 
American Library Association 
www.ala.org 

Education Calendar 

http://home.earthhnk.net/~mediadesigns/Calend 

ar.html 



National Service Learning Clearinghouse 
http://nicsl.jaws.umn.edu 

National Youth Leadership Council 
www.nylc.org 

Points of Light Foundation 
www.pointsoflight.org 
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ServeNet 

www.servenet.org 

United Way 
www.unitedway.org 

VolunteerMatch 

www.volunteermatch.org 



Famous Quotes 
Quote Library 

Josephson Institute of Ethics 
www.josephsoninstitute.org/quotes 







Brought to you by The Prudential Spirit of Community Awards and America's top youth volunteers. 
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No act of kindness, no matter how small, is ever wasted. 
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library card. .. don’t leave home without it!” 
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Safety and Protection Monthfwww.pta.org) • Native American Month 
• Peanut Sutter Lovers’ Month (www.peanuthutterlovers.com) 


















December is National Drunk and Drugged Driving Prevention Month. 18 -year-old Joshua Hewitt (Perry, New York) staged a 
simulated traffic accident in front of his high school to graphically demonstrate the horrors of driving under the influence of drugs 
or alcohol. 
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Tuesday 6 

State Honorees of The 2001 
Prudential Spirit of Community 
Awards announced, 
www. prudentla 1 .com 
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Thursday 8 

National Girls and Women 
in Sports Day 

www.womenssports.org 
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independence includes the responsibility of voting. 
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• National Ice Cream Month • National Recreation and Parks Month (www.nrpa.org) • Anti-Boredom Month (201-763-6392) 

• National Hot Dog Month 
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• Hational Parks Month (www.npca.org) • National Back-To-School Month (www.oh.org) 
• Childrens Vision and Learning Month (300-927-23&2) • National Inventor’s Month 
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